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Account of Saran Fenn Casson, of York, Eng- 
land, who died 3d mo. 29, 1849, aged 33 


years. 


The subject of the following notice, was the 
eldest daughter of Edward and Sarah Candler, of 
Babur, near Norwich. Being naturally of a lively 
and amiable disposition, she endeared herself to 
a large circle of relatives and friends, and was 
one to whom life and society presented no ordi- 
nary degree of attraction. 

The pulmonary disorder which terminated her 
life, had for many months made slow but irregu- 
lar progress ; at times awakening the serious anx- 
iety of her friends, whilst at other times, she ap- 
peared so fur restored as to induce the hope that 
she would ultimately recover. 

She was able to unite with her friends in differ- 

ent benevolent objects, and was diligent in her 
attendance of our religious meetings till near the 
close of last year, when an increase of cough and 
general indisposition, obliged her to keep the 
house ; during this time she became increasingly 
diligent in the perusal of the Holy Scriptures, 
from which she derived much comfort, as well as 
from the Memoirs of Friends and others ; indeed 
she declined all reading not of a religious charac- 
ter, and to those around her it was evident, that 
the preparing hand of her Heavenly Father was 
upon her, gently drawing her affections from the 
things of time, and fixing them on those of the 
highest importance. 
In the remembrance of her many short-com- 
ings, she was led solely to rest her hopes on the 
mercies and merits of her Savionr; but her own 
words, as preserved in the following extracts from 
memoranda, will best pourtray her abiding con- 
fidence. 

24 Month 11th. Whilst some of her near 
relatives were sitting by the bed side, she ex- 
claimed,—* Ah, beautiful! beautiful ! the pearl 
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thing else! 
done condition, and utter nakedness and filthi- 


eth him good.’ 
in these words, ‘I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee. 
wonderful is the love and mercy of Jesus Christ. 
If we only look unto Him in faith, he will pre- 
sent us faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy.” 
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gates will, I believe, be opened for me ;” and, on 
its being added, “ through great mercy,” she re- 


plied, “* Unbounded merey! nothing else! no- 


I have felt a sense of my own un- 


ness.” 
13th. “I know not what is in store for me ; 


but trust, whatever affliction may yet be my por- 


tion, I shall be strengthened to bear it without a 
murmur. ‘ It is the Lord, let him do what seem- 
What comfort and consolation 


’ 9) 


Shortly after, she said, “ How 


17th. Having for a few days felt somewhat 


revived, she remarked, ‘ There may now possibly 
be some prospect of my recovery ; and, although 
this would be very delightful to me, I earnestly 
desire to be resigned to death, should the Al- 
mighty think it best for me.” 


18th. Being again oppressed with illness ; she 
was asked if she felt fully resigned. She replied, 
“T think I do: my Saviour appears to have re- 
mitted my sins, and I feel very comfortable. 1 
think I can without presumption say, that I feel 
a steadfast and confiding belief that when the 
awful messenger of death arrives, my gracious 
Saviour will be willing and ready to receive me, 
and will clothe me in the robes of his own righte- 
ousness. What wonderful condescension and 
mercy, that our Heavenly Father should send 
his beloved Son into the world to save such as | 
am |” 

20th. “I have passed a restless and uncom- 
fortable night in every way. I was, however, 
led to look to my Saviour on the cross, and felt 
again comforted by his words on that occasion. 
My sufferings are not to be compared with those 
which he endured; and I feel consoled in the be- 
lief; that having been with me thus far, he will 
not in the end forsake me. I have greatly de- 
sired to be kept looking to my Saviour, and have 
much wished to continue perfectly resigned until 
I become fitted for his acceptance.” 

2ist. “I have been much engaged in suppli- 
cating for more decided evidence of acceptance 
with my Ileavenly Father, and my prayers were 
mercifully answered; the sweet voice of Jesus 
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saying to me, ‘ Thy sins and thine iniquities will 
I remember no more.’ ”’ 

25th. To her husband she said, “I trust the 
blessed Saviour who has been so mercifully near 
to me, will be so to thee in the hour of need ; 
this has been my frequent prayer, and I feel a 
comfortable assurance that such will be the case. 
Ours has been a short union, but a very happy 
one; yet I feel how much more I might have 
done that would have contributed to our truest 
happiness, had I been more watchful.” 

27th. She exclaimed, ‘‘Oh the unbounded 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus! How much too 
little do any of us think of this in time of health, 
at least, it was my case; but now when I re- 
member the love of the blessed Saviour ; in leav- 
ing the bosom of the Father, subjecting himself 
to the incidents and pains of this life, and dying 
on the cross, for the sake of poor sinners, it seems 
quite incomprehensible; the agony he must have 
suffered, the intense agony, when he exclaimed, 
“My God! My God! why hast thou forsaken 
me ?”’ Our pains and trials are nothing compared 
with this. Oh! it is only through the atoning 
sacrifice of his blood, by being clothed in his 
righteousness, that we can hope for an entrance 
into heaven.” Shortly after she added, “ Bless 
the Lord, oh my soul, and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name !” 

3d Month Ist. ‘I felt a little cast down this 
afternoon; when this comforting language was 
forcibly impressed upon my attention: ‘ Have I 
not told thee, that thy sins and iniquities, I will 
remember no more ?’ then why this discourage- 
ment ?” 
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10th. “T feel now to have nothing to do by: 
to die. Oh, Heavenly Father! take me 
self this night, if it be thy gracious will, js yy 
earnest prayer.” Shortly after, on hearing the 
xvilith Psalm read, during much suffering on) 
exhaustion, she uttered the following,—«()j, 
Heavenly Father! be pleased to grant a litil, 
respite, that I may be able to comprehend thi 
beautiful Psalm.” 

Observing one of her attendants engaged in 
fancy-work, she said, “I hope thou wilt not spend 
too much time in this way, to the hinderance of 
the proper perusal of the Holy Scriptures ; fy 
thou wilt derive great benefit from their study, 
I much regret not having made more frequent 
use of them; for had I done so, I should noy 
have had very many more sweet texts brought to 
my remembrance.” 

11th. In answer to the query of a friend who 
called to see her, as to how she had felt since the 
severe attack of the preceding day, she replied, 
“ My hope is firm and unshaken. I have no mis. 
givings. My Saviour was very near to me; and 
as very near. I hope I shall be enabled to bear 
all that is laid upon me.” She then quoted the 
text, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee; for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” On see- 
ing tears shed, she said, “Oh, do not weep! It 
is all joy to me!” 

12th. On the 43d chapter of Isaiah being 
read, she remarked, “ What a beautiful chapter 
that is. Only to think of the unbounded mercy 
and long-suffering of our gracious Saviour :— 
‘Thou hast wearied me with thine iniquities: 
Yet I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy trans- 
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e 4th. “I do not wish to be impatient; yet} gressions and will not remember thy sins.’” 
“ not unfrequently long to realize this beautiful} 18th. Early in the morning, her breathing 
Fi stanza: being very difficult, she said, “ Recollect that | 4 
ee (Bs Seven the crown of ay heaps, am perfectly happy j—Tejoicing that the pearl ; “ 
ey My soul is in haste to be gone ; gates will be opened for me.” After repeating 4 
Ser O bear me, ye cherubim, up! the 23d Psalm, she said, “ 4 y 
tee te And waft me away to his throne !’ remarked in a note to me, ‘We are sometimes . 
ras ar: Shortly after she repeated with great emphasis, oe to feel ye ae peace which pessoth i Ww 
ae a ae et. all understanding.’ Say to her, with my very ah 
enre ‘ Tis sweet to rest in lively hope, dear, death-bed love, that J now feel that sweet 7] 
; Red: That when my change shall come, peace.” = ; 
bape oy recta or, 1ith. After a very suffering night, she gave ! I 
Eri ue ' utterance to the following prayer: ‘* Oh, gracious ; 
tlie 9th. On being asked if she felt happy, she | Heavenly Father! permit me strength to bear s 
ne ‘. replied, “ Perfectly happy. Yes, entirely so. IJ this intense suffering. Oh, Father, I have trusted bo 
baNr an trust I am not presumptuous in saying s0; andj in thee! leave me not, neither forsake me, in ; 
oes earnestly desire that I may not be deceiving my-| this hour of trial.’ After a pause, she said, * 
ee sa," self or others; but after the renewed evidence [ | « My faith has never been shaken, and a con- “ 
tapi have had of my acceptance, I think I may safely, | fiding hope rests with me that I shall not be , 
Shut and without reserve, say, that I am perfectly) moved.” ‘ 
Se happy. My exhaustion and oppression of breath-| 15th. She remarked, “I have to-day been 3) 
See. ing have been such, for some days, that I have | able to collect my thoughts more than for some . 
ye scarcely been able to collect my thoughts for aj days past; which is a great favour. I have 4 h: 
Stee moment ; I have, however, been able to say, with | happy,—very happy,—nay, very glorious pros 
J i. all sincerity, ‘Father, thy will, not mine, be| pect before me. I know not how long I may in 
eee done.’ I have no wish to be restored to health; | have to remain with you; but feel that great ne 
eae and feel that it would be wrong to have such a patience is requisite, which I am not always able to 
| ; Zz desire.” to command, when suffering from exhaustion. . 
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+ Iam kept here for some wise purpose, 

resent unknowo to any of us.” In the even- 
a she appeared cast down, and remarked, 
what all consolation had fled—that she was not 
able to experience the slightest comfort—that a 
shick cloud seemed to intervene between her and 
her God, and that she could lay hold of no hope. 
Shortly after she was cheered by remembering 
the language of the Psalmist: “ Why art thou 
cast down, oh my soul, and why art thou disqui- 
oted within me? hope thou in God for I shall 
yet praise Him, who is the health of my counte- 
nance and my God.” She then said, “TI felt no 


No doub 


4 condemnation. My comfort has now returned, 


d I feel great peace.” 
yh. After a very sinking time she was heard 


to say, “the Almighty is for ever and ever. ‘ He 
will be our guide even unto death.’ ” 

18th. Having addressed her husband at some 
length ; she concluded by saying, “ Seek first 


" the kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
all things necessary shall be added unto thee.” 
- She afterwards said, “I have been favoured to 
- enter a little into the joys which await me; but 
- I cannot find words by which to express the glo- 
rious things I shall shortly behold.” 


23d. Whilst suffering from spasms on her 
breathing, she exclaimed, ‘ Jesus is near! Jesus 
is kind! Jesus thou art very near to me, and 
hast been very near throughout this illness! I 
shall shortly be with thee in paradise! Oh! 


Holy Father; Gracious God! take me to thyself 
| this very day.” 


Shortly after.—“‘ Oh! Gra- 


_ cious Heavenly Father, permit strength to bear 


} this great struggle, and any other thou mayest 


_ see meet to put upon me, for there will be ano- 


ther.” 

“6th. After a time of intense suffering from a 
sensation of choking, she remarked, “ During 
that time 1 was perfectly calm within, and knew 


® you all.” And, on its being observed, “ ‘That 


_ such would indeed be a time of extremity to one 
_ who was not conscious of the Divine arm to up- 
hold ;” she continued, “It would indeed; what 
4 mercy to know that all is right. What a merey 


to know a Saviour so near. I never felt forsaken. 
I never lost confidence, even through the worst.” 
27th. On a young friend remarking, “ That he 


| Was glad to see her so calm, and with such bright 
} Prospects before her,” she replied, “ Yes, mine is 
fs 4 Joyous prospect; and I trust, when thou art 


_ % near thy last home, thou wilt experience the 


same support I now feel.” A heavenly smile 
then illuminated her countenance, and she said, 
“Tam very happy; and have been so supported.” 
She afterwards said, “I know my Saviour loves 
me ; I feel so full of his love, and so very 
happy.” 
_ 29th. This morning a great change was noticed 
10 the appearance of the dear sufferer, and she 
was much more feeble. In the forenoon she said 
to her husband, “T want to go very much ;” and, 
on his inquiring where she would go to, she re- 
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plied, ‘‘ Anywhere, where Jesus is.” Soon after 
she said, “ All is accomplished.”” And, in a 
while after, “‘ Death has lost its sting. The grave 
has lost its victory.’’ The powers of nature were 
now fast sinking, and she made several efforts to 
speak, but very little of what she said could be 
gathered. In the afternoon, she requested that 
her favourite hymn might be read; beginning,— 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly,” &e. 


On its being finished, she said, ‘‘ How sweet;” 
and, after a pause, “I am happy; very happy.”’ 
After this, she smiled sweetly on those who were 
watching by her, and again endeavoured to speak; 
but the only audible words were, “ Farewell ! 
Farewell’ Her breathing gradually became 
fainter—a heavenly smile rested on her counte- 
nance—and thus peacefully, her purified spirit 
departed, we humbly trust, to the bosom of her 
Saviour.—Annual Monitor. . 





WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIS. 
No. 10. 


Sir John Rhodes, Bart., the writer of the fol- 
lowing letter, resided at Balber Hall, in Derby- 
shire, but belonged to the meeting at Handsworth 
Woodhouse, near Sheffield. Martha Rhodes, his 
mother, with whom he resided, and whom Thomas 
Story styles “The old lady,” of this family, ap- 
pears to have adopted the principles of Friends 
at an early period, and to have suffered distraints 
in consequence, between 1683 and 1690. Her 
son, John, and one of her daughters also became 
Friends ; the former is said to have become con- 
vinced of the truth when very young, and to have 
embraced the same under the cross, forsaking ali 
the honour of this world and the friendship of it, 
for that honour which is of God only, and the 
friendship aud fellowship of the faithful and 
sanctified in Christ. Sir John Rhodes remained 
single to the end of his days and lived a retired 
life, which rendered the brightness of his talents 
less conspicuous than might otherwise have been 
the case. He died about 1746.—See life of 
Thomas Story, fol. pages 90, 465, 684, 737. 


“ Balber, in the Year 1705. 

Much ESTEEMED FRIEND WILLIAM ELLIs: 
My dear love salutes thee for the Truth’s sake, 
which hath made thee not only truly lovely, but 
greatly scrviceable to the Church in our day: 
the Lord having honoured thee with an eminent 
station therein, and endowed thee with the rieh 
jewels of his treasury, that he hath been pleased 
to open and dispense to the children of men, in 
this age of the world. And it is not the least of 
thy ornaments, that thou art not lifted up with 
those distinguishing favours, because they are 
given thee and not merited by thee, for which my 
soul loves thee, and esteems thee above the great 
men of the earth; and I could wish our outward 
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habitations were nearer together, that I might 
bie have the privilege of thy desired and valued com- 
cee pany, being sensible it would be much to my 
Si advantage in the better sort of things, in which 




































managed in great calmness, love and unity; 4.) 
a good account was given from divers places of 
the inerease and prosperity of Truth. A; 4, 


close of this, a very solemn weighty parting meet. 


BB I covet that my profitting may be, however things | ing was held. Great indeed were the power anj 
ie, may succeed with me as to transitory enjoyments ; | presence of the Lord in that assembly ; his divin, 
Bs finding by a long experience that a habitation in | overshadowing arm, and wing of love were ,. 

eet, the Truth is the greatest riches, and I hope I shall | bundantly known and manifested at that tino. 


ever be of that mind; for through mercy I see 


: and a sweet, pure current of life largely foy,, 
if more of the emptiness and unsatisfactoriness of 
* 


through the meeting, to the great joy and rojoic. 
ing of the faithful, whose souls were sweetly rp. 
freshed together, and who were constrained y 
speak well of the name of the Lord. 

‘Amongst other brethern, our dear friepj 
William Ellis, had a blessed opportunity, gy, 
was carried on in the power and life of Try! 
even beyond a usual manner. Oh! methinks ; 
affects my heart to remember the glorious py, 
sence of the Lord that appeared with him, he |. 
ing full of love, full of zeal, full of courage, ani 
as one triumphant over the devil and the power 
of darkness, and in the divine region of light sn 
light. This was indeed a glorious season; nj 
the rays and majesty of Truth were largely ¢. 
tended and stretched over that large assembly, « 
that many were made to say afterwards, that they 
had not known the like. And in this exaltati, 
of life and power, the meeting concluded.” 


the great things of this world, and of what her 
children love, than I have sometimes done, which 
often puts me in a travail, that I may be counted 
worthy through Christ, to obtain a mansion with 
the redeemed and beloved of God in eternal habi- 
ms tations, when the glories and honours here below 
ae cee will be at an end. Dear William, my heart 
tte abounds in love, but I must stop, and let thee 
Buea: know, that thy generous present came safe to 
a hand, and was gratefully accepted in the love 
a thou sent it in, but I was concerned that thou 
shouldest be at that charge, in bestowing a kind- 
ness upon me, that never did anything to deserve 
it at thy hands. I know not when I shall get to 
make my acknowledgments to thee at thy own 
house, and to see thy good wife, of whose excel- 
lency I have heard much; for I am often not 
oi well, which prevents me from going far from 
eae home. I perceive it is thy lot also to meet with 
: bodily exercises. I should be glad to hear it was 
otherwise with thee. As for me, I have found 
it good that I have these afflictions ; for they have 
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Tradition says that Alice Ellis was absent from 
home at the time of the decease of her husband 
that after he returned from Lancaster he rely. 












ape eligi A h b d: ] tantly consented to her leaving him in order 
gir ciate SatIgAS ane oer woe T and to apply MY | attend a meeting at a distance ; and that on he 
a aan heart unto wisdom ;.00 that I may say, The Lord, setting out on the journey, he walked to an ai}. 
ee acer ie mn NOT faithfulness, has afllicted me, and made cent rising ground and followed her with his eve 
\ too e la me to sit in the dust and ee oer Him whom as far as he was able, under the impression that 
ae et I have pierced, and be in bitterness for it, that I ise sadedlill diet Dee thn dean to Gite ark 
ere ¥ might witness his great salvation and remission. = 
atts I must conclude with dear love to thee and thy Soon after her departure we became peg? 
Wea ene + kind wife. I hope to remain declined rapidly, but manifested a sweet state at 
ras a) Thy loving and obliged friend for the Truth’s mind and a readiness to depart, which were ie 
ag aot sake, comforting to his friends. In conversation wit 
pees at Joun Ruopes.” | one of them, a short time before his decease, 
& pw Re alluded to the day of his convincement of 
5 Sue t These Extracts from the Correspondence of | Truth as itis in Jesus, saying, “ It was a glories 
; Pa William Ellis may well be closed by the follow- | day for me,” and he added, “ that he had lay 
. zs ee ing account of the last Meeting which he at- tokens that the day of his death would be 0 like 
pete ee tended. wise.” He died at his own house at Airton, © 
i i) : ; , the 4th of the 4th month, 1709, aged nearly «: 
‘ Z: ; wy This Meeting was held in the Second Month, years, having been a minister 30 years ; and % 
sit Pa te 1709, and at an interval when William Ellis was | the 11th, his remains were interred in the bur ° 
£2 Se a little recruited from the effect of the malady ground attached to the meeting-house adjacet! 
aye which wore down his bodily powers, and at length | his dwelling, and which he had given to the *» 
reas a caused his death. The account is from the pen ciety of Friends. A large concourse of his fi) 
; vip = of John Kelsall, who was a schoolmaster at Do- low-professors and neighbours attended cn the 
grees lobran in Wales. occasion, which it is stated, “was eminently 0% 
a aae “T went to the Yearly Meeting at Lancaster. | ed and overshadowed with the Lord’s powers 
rae The public meetings were attended by a very | presence.” 
bes great number of Friends, and many heavenly tes- Alice Ellis survived her husband eleven ye 
5 7 timonics were borne, and much counsel and a 1s Like be 
$ote sound advice were given in the openings of Truth, —She too was a Minister of the Gospel; 4: 
caer for Friends to keep in faithfulness. Then came | husband, remarkable for her zeal for the - 
aoa on the Quarterly Meeting, where things were | and is described as having a tender regard fur * 
Lb 
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4 aaa all sorts of people, and taking great 


delight in ministering to their wants ; being very 
free to distribute what she had gained by great 
pains and industry, when she met with suitable 
opportunities, and it would in anywise tend to 
advance the honour of Truth amongst Friends or 
others not of our Society. 

William and Alice Ellis left their property in 
trust, first, to provide “ lodging and entertainment 
for such honest and faithful Friends as might 
have oceasion on Truth’s Service to travel, and 
were in unity with the Monthly Meeting to which 
they should belong’”—and secondly, “ for putting 
forth the poor children of F riends to some honest 
and plain trades.” 





THE PROPER PRINCIPLE OF CRIMINAL TREAT- 
MENT. 
(Concluded from page 493.) 


We now turn to the reclamatory or reformatory 
system; and mark its principles and mode of 
working. 

This system is one of comparatively modern 
growth. It has, perhaps, not been long enough 


' in operation to entitle its promoters to form any 


very decided opinion on the subject of its actual 
merits. Itsresults, however, have been extremely 
favourable so far as they have gone, and are suffi- 
cient, at all events, to entitle it to a fair and pa- 
tient trial on the part of society. 

At the House of Correction in Warwick, the 
system had been for a considerable number of 
years in operation. There, the result has been a 
reform of the inmates to the extent of 56 per 
cent. 

At Mettray, in France, the system has been 
five years in operation. There, the inmates have 
been reformed to the extent of 82 per cent. 

In Pennsylvania the experiment has likewise 
been tried. There, the trial has been on a much 
larger scale, and the period embraced in it has 
extended to a much greater length, and our reud- 
ers will forgive us if we be somewhat more par- 
ticular in detailing both the nature of the treat- 
ment, and the consequences resulting from it. 

The Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania 
was organised by the efforts of those who avowed 
their belief— 

“That religion and policy alike dictate the 
adoption of merey, of kindness, and forbearance 
in the infliction of reformatory punishment, and 
that ‘the infliction o pain, misery, and terror’ 
on our offending brethren, has not been entrusted 
. fallible and erring mortals, by that Being who 
= emphatically prohibited retaliation, by the 
ae ‘ Vengeance is mine—I will repay.’ ” 

¢ idea of inflicting any avoidable pain, there- 


J > S . 
dre, OM & prisoner, is never, under any circum- 
stances entertained. 
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The following is a brief outline of the plan, as 
it appears in the reports of the promoters of the 
institution :— 

“The convict, on his entrance, after the cus- 
tomary examination, is clothed, blindfolded, and 
conducted to his cell, where he will remain locked 
up; and after a patient and careful inquiry, into 
his history, and the delivery of an appropriate 
address to him on the consequences of his crime, 
and the design to be effected by his punishment, 
he is abandoned to that solitary anguish and re- 
morse, which his reflection in solitude must inevi- 
tably produce. Every means, which have been 
devised by philanthropy and experience, for effect- 
ing reformation, will be zealously applied. The 
labour in which the convict will be employed is 
considered as an alleviation, not an aggravation 
of his sentence. Labour prescribed as a punish- 
ment is an error in legislation, founded on an 
ignorance of the feelings, the desires, and antip- 
athies, the habits and associations of mankind: 
the tedious hours spent in solitude will be a pun- 
ishment sufficiently severe without rendering the 
infliction of hard labour for this cause necessary. 
The want of occupation will produce a feeling of 
tedium or irksomeness, the state of mind in which 
labour or employment will appear to the convict, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, as a means 
of preventing uneasy feelings, of producing relief 
and pleasure; and as the powerful influence of 
association is acknowledged, this beneficial feeling 
will become habitual; and, after the discharge of 
the convict from his durance, will be a most 
effectual safeguard from the temptations of idle- 
ness. Accordingly, persons duly qualified, will 
be employed to teach the prisoner suitable trades, 
and to instruct him in religion and in the elements 
of learning. The prohibition of all intercourse 
with society, is not, therefore, to be continual ; 
the visits of the virtuous cannot injure, and must 
benefit, the majority of the prisoners, between 
whom alone all communication is to be rendered 
impossible.” And again, “religious and other 
instruction will be constantly and regularly ad- 
ministered; the visits of the virtuous and be- 
nevolent permitted and encouraged under proper 
restrictions; unremitted solitude or separation 
from all society will not, therefore, be practised. 
Intercourse with the enlightened and virtuous 
members of the community must inevitably fre- 
quently console and benefit, and can never torture 
or injure the convict. He will be separated only 


from evil society, from association with the de- 


praved and hardened : the progress of corruption 
will be arrested; he can neither impart nor re- 
ceive from them contamination: if a germ of 
virtue or of shame exist, it may be preserved and 
cultivated ; his character will not be irreparably 
destroyed by exposure, his resolutions of refor- 
mation blasted by an acquaintance with his fel- 
low-convicts—an acquaintance which, when once 
formed, can never be dissolved.” 

The following are the testimonies which have 
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been given as to the effects of the treatment. The 
warden, after an experience of four years, says— 

“The discipline inflicted, not merely on the 
body, but on the mind of the prisoner, uniting 
severily and humanity, is one which the unhappy 
culprit feels with all its force; but there is 
nothing in its operation calculated to increase his 
evil passions, or stimulate him to hatred or re- 
venge. Those who have the care of him, treating 
him with the kindness and compassion which are 
due to the unfortunate man, rather than the un- 
necessary and unfeeling harshness too frequently 
displayed to the victims of folly, vice, and crime, 
he is soon made to feel that the horrors of his 
cell are the fruits of sin and transgression, and 
the only certain relief to be obtained is through 
the Redeemer. Having no one to prompt in 
wickedness, or shame him for his tears, he be- 
comes humbled in spirit, and anxious for help in 
the way of truth; and I am pleased to be able to 
say, that I believe there are some who rejoice that 
they have been brought here. I can truly say, 
that the more I see of the operation of our sys- 
tem, and the more thoroughly I become acquaint- 
ed with the character of its inmates, the more 
important I view itsestablishment, and the greater 
its humanity appears. It isa mistake to suppose 
that the inmates of prisons are a set of outlaws 
and tiger-like beings, lost to all good in this world, 
and without hope of an hereafter. Too many, 
(indeed most of them) on first conviction, are 
either neglected youths thrown into the world 
without education and without friends (often the 
victims of hard masters,) or ignorant men, the 
dupes of artful knaves, who know how to elude 
detection. Neglect of early education, the use 
of ardent spirits, gambling, and dealing in lottery- 
tickets, are the most prominent causes of felony. 

“The deficiency in common school learning is 
greater than is generally supposed. Of the 142 
prisoners who have been received here from the 
commencement, only four have been well educa- 
ted, and only about six more who could read and 
write tolerably; and .we rarely meet with a 
prisoner who has had attention paid to moral and 
religious instruction.” 

In 1838, after it had been established nine 
years, the report says—‘‘The experience of 
another year enables us to state that no instance 
of insanity has occurred in this institution, which 
has been produced by solitary or separate confine- 
ment operating injuriously on the mind. Cases 
of dementia, the effects of vicious conduct, occur 
every year; but they usually yield to medical 
remedies. The fears, which some entertained as 
to the influence of long confinement in injuring 
the health of the body as well as the mind of 
the prisoner, have proved groundless. One, who 
had been in confinement for seven years, was re- 
cently discharged in good health, reformed in 
temper and conduct, and is now dving well. 


a 
When discharged, he expressed grateful feclinys 
for the kindness manifested to him; declaris, 
that he had received bencfits which could hever 
be forgotton, and which he hoped never te Jose 

“ Many of our discharged prisoners are do} 
well, and some exhibit satisfactory evidence of , 
reformation of heart and life. In our walk; 
through the city, we frequently meet them; and 
they always greet us with thankfulness, uniformly 
declaring that it was good for them to have beep 
in the cells of the Eastern Penitentiary.” 

Towards the close of the last century, the phi. 
lanthropist Howard, in conjunction with \, 
George Paul and Sir William Blackstone, formed 
a plan for an establishment on somewhat simila; 
principles at Gloucester. The prisoners were 
supplied with separate cells, and prevented, during 
the whole period of their imprisonment, fron 
having any intercourse with each other. The 
establishment was in operation for about seven. 
teen years ; and was ultimately discontinued only 
in consequence of its becoming too small for the 
number of inmates. With regard to its effects, 
however, during the period of its continuance, 
Mr. Paul, in 1819, gave the following evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons :— 

“ Although I must allow, with several other 
theorists, that ,I, on the whole, expected more 
than has been gained, this has, nevertheless, not 
been the case with the institution in question. It 
has, during its first years of trial, given results 
far exceeding the hopes entertained by either the 
founders or myself. I know that many, who 
have left this prison, have succeeded in gaining 
their living by honest labour. I have paid par- 
ticular attention to this institution during the last 
seventeen years of its existence, and have always 
found its inmates orderly, obedient, and submit 
ting patiently to their fate. Ihave, consequently, 
every reason to believe, that their morals have 
been improved by the discipline observed, and 
during the above mentioned period, very few 
have returned, after liberation, to renewed put- 
ishment.” 

In April, 1817, an association of ladies was 
formed in London, for the purpose of “ impro- 
ving the condition of the female prisoners 10 
Newgate.” The object which they had in view 
was to provide for the clothing, instruction, avd 
employment of these females, to introduce them 
to a knowledge of the Scriptures, ard to form in 
them those habits of order, sobriety, and industry, 
which might render them docile and peaceable 
while in prison, and respectable when they left it 
A report, issued, it is believed, after sbout 4 
year’s experience of the effects of the flav, 
states :— oe 

‘When we considered the innumerable disa¢- 
vantages which stood in our way, the utmost 
we could hope for, was to prevent these miserable 
creatures from becoming worse and worse ;—the 
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When he was convicted, he declared that he pre-| inevitable consequence of their continuing in thst 
ferred death to confinement for scven years.‘ unchecked condition of idleness, drunkennes*, 
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: very description. But, through 
riot, ane ang the “Almighty, the result of a 
a aan efforts exceeded our most sanguine 
hopes. We found in the prisoners, depraved 
and abandoned as they were, an ear open to hear 
us, and a heart still alive to every act of kind- 
ness. They felt the wretchedness of their law- 
Jess and dissolute mode of living, and they eagerly 
embraced the remedy. ? 

«The efforts of the committee soon began to 
produce visible effects. It was truly surprising 
to observe how quickly these abandoned crimi- 
nals conformed themselves to the standard held out 
to them by their visitors, and quietly submitted 
to the restraints of the new system. The scene 
js now totally changed. The prisoners are, for 
the most part, quiet and gentle in their demeanor, 
orderly and industrious in their habits, compara- 
tively neat and clean in their persons ; their very 
countenances changed and softened. We have 
often the satisfaction of continuing hours together 
in their company, without witnessing anything, 
in their conduct or conversation which can offend 
our most delicate feelings. Many of them have 
acquired the art of reading, and have become 
adepts at knitting and needlework ; and almost all, 
by some means or other, are busily employed. 

“We entertain a hope, grounded on frequent 
observation, that the truths conveyed to their 
understandings, by the daily reading of the Bible 
among them, are so impressed upon the hearts of 
many of them, that they will never be forgotten, 
but will influence the conduct of these individuals 
during the remainder of their lives. There are 
also certain broad and conspicuous facts connected 
with our institution, from which the committee 
may certainly derive substantial encourage- 
ment. 

“The first is, the change of manners and 
habits which has taken place among the prisoners 
generally : a change from drunkenness to sobriety, 
from riot to order, from clamour to quietness, 
from obscenity to decency. The second is, the 
honesty of these females, as it regards the 
property of any of the ladies or of the associa- 
tion. There cannot have been fewer than one 
hundred thousand articles of work manufactured 
in the prison since the formation of the associa- 
tion ; and it does not appear that any one of these 
articles has been stolen. Some time since, one 
of the visitors lost her purse in the prison ; it was 
truly interesting to observe the gloom which this 

circumstance spread over our community of crim- 
inals, until, on the following morning, the purse, 
which had only been mislaid, was recovered by 
itsowner. The third fact is, the small number 
of recommitments ; for out of the whole number 
of women, who have been placed under our care, 
aa four have as yet returned to us, convicted of 
es yma _ On being seen by us a second 
» “ese criminals evinced a strong sense of 
uneasiness and shame. 


“We may observe that the change which has 
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been wrought in the women, and which has 
excited so much surprise in the minds of some 
persons, may be attributed, under the blessing of 
a gracious Providence, not only to the system of 
empioyment and discipline to which these women 
are gradually accustomed, but more particularly 
to the effect of kindness upon those reprobates 


amongst mankind, to whom alas! that kindness 
is altogether a novelty.” 


A precisely similar result was attained by 
Captain Maconochie, in his management of the 
convicts at Norfolk Island. There, by a system 
of mutual responsibility, and of fixed rewards for 
definite exertions, pervaded throughout by justice 
and firmness, and addressing itself to the intelli- 
gence and good feeling of the convicts, the most 
obdurate were softened, and the most indolent 
induced to labour ; while defiance to authority, 
and crimes of every kind, instead of gaining for 
the offender the applause of his associates (as 
they inevitably would have done under a vindiec- 
tive system) brought down upon him the public 
reprobation. 

“The more I reflect on what has passed under 
my observation during the ten years I have held 
my appointmment, and the more I learn of the 
experience of others, the more I am convinced that 
it will be found, on a close and thorough investi- 
gation, that in the treatment of criminals, as in 
many other matters, the best promptings of our 
nature—those proceeding from a Christian spirit 
of love and charity ;—are in accordance with the 
most profound principles of philosophy. 


““T recognise and fully maintain the principle, 
that the great object of imprisonment is to deter 
from crime; and that to this effect it is quite ne- 
cessary that the offender be placed in a less com- 
fortable position than the honest portion of the 
community. But I am also of opinion that for 
this purpose artificial punishment is wholly unne- 
cessary ;—indeed that it tends to defeat the object 
of imprisonment and to increase crime, by rous- 
ing the bad passions of the prisoners and exciting 
in them a desire, on their liberation from confine- 
ment, to revenge themselves on society ; while it 
is wholly uncalled for, since the means requisite 
for breaking down bad habits and forming good 
ones, together with the separation of the offender 
from society during this process (which is neces- 
sary to guard the country from a recurrence of 
his misdeeds), entail such an amount of ] ain, as 
to make the offender’s condition one of much suf- 
fering, and the very reverse of enviable.” 


Such are the results of our experience with 
regard to the two systems. The effect of the one— 
the vindictive system—is to ruin the criminal 
and greatly to increase the crimes committed. 
The effect of the other; the reclamatory sys- 
tem; is to reform the criminal and greatly to 
lessen the amount of crime. Can any rational 
being, having at heart the interests of his coun- 
try or his kind, entertain one moment’s doubt as 
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to which of the two ought to be preferred ? We may be diffused over the benighted regions ¢ 


think not.----Magazine of Popular Information 
on Capital and Secondary Punishments, October, 
1845, 
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The extracts from the correspondence of William 
and Alice Ellis, which have run through several 
numbers of this Review, are brought to a close in 
the present one. These letters exhibit in a simple, 
yet pleasing and instructive manner, the zeal and 
Christian love which characterized many of the 
early members of our religious Society. Notwith- 
standing the number of our extracts, it is not to be 
supposed that we have copied all that is interesting 
and instructive in the volume from which these ex- 
tractsare made. It may be hoped that many of our 
readers will incline to peruse the entire volume, 
which has been recently published by Henry Long- 
streth of this city, at whose store, 347 High street, 
the book may be had. 


We have inserted in the present number a letter 
of recent date, from the island of Jamaica, from 
which it appears that the coloured race are there 
filling most of the conspicuous stations in civil 
society. The sudden extinction of’slavery in the 
British West Indies, was regarded by no inconside- 
rable number of those who were friendly to the 
cause of general emancipation, as a hazardous ex- 
periment. The island of Hayti was often pointed 
at as an illustration of the dangers attendant upon 
the sudden dissolution of the servile condition. The 
cases, however, were widely different, and the op- 
posite results may be justly considered as an exem- 
plification of the all-important superiority of the 
legal and peaceful abolition of slavery, over the 
disruption of its fetters amidst the clangor of arms- 
Whatever the result of the British experiment may 
prove in a commercial view, there can be no ques- 
tion that the condition of the black and coloured 
races, the real inhabitants of the islands, is greatly 
improved by it. If we admit the opinion, enter- 
tained by many men of experience, that the labours 
of the field in tropical climates cannot well be 
borne by the Anglo-Saxon race ; we may be led to 
the conclusion that the introduction of negro slavery 


into the western world, may, under the mysterious 
workings of an overruling hand, which often educes 
good out of evil, eventually prepare the way for 
replenishing the tropical regions of the west with 
a civilized and christian people, to whose constitu- 
tions the climate may be congenial ; and from whom 
the light of civilization and christian instruction 


Africa. 

When we reflect upon the cruelties and oppres. 
sions attendant upon the African slave-trade, and 
the slavery which it feeds and sustains ; and eo). 
sider how abhorrent this iniquitious system myst}, 
in the sight of our beneficent and merciful Creay,, 
we can scarcely fail to admit the supposition th», 
there remains in the counsels of omniscient Wisio,). 
some purposes, not discoverable by human sagacjty. 
to be ultimately accomplished by these sufferings ¢; 
his rational creatures. 

While the native tribes of this continent ar 
melting away before the tide of an European popy. 
lation, the descendants of Africa are planted anj 


domesticated in every clime, from Canada to the : 
Mexican Gulf. From their numbers and growth, : : 
we must conclude that they will continue to con. : 
pose a considerable portion of the inhabitants of the a 
western world. Interest, therefore, as well as duty, 


points to the expediency of extending to thema 
full share of the advantages of civil and religious 
instruction. 





By a letter from a friend at Raysville, dated the 
13th inst., we learn that our friends, B. Seebolm 


and R. Lindsay, were at a meeting in Carthage @ 
Rush county, Indiana, on the 10th instant. 7 


THE YEARLY MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This meeting, as mentioned in our paper last i 
week, convened on the 15th instant. Amongthoe =| 7 
in attendance, it was pleasing to observe that ther | j 
were many, perhaps an unusual number, of the 
younger class. Of these it may be said with truth, 
that their general appearance and sober demeaucr, | 
were such as to afford an encouraging hope, tliat | 
many of them are preparing for usefulness in rell- 
gious as well as civil society. We had the compat) 
of a few Friends in the ministry, from other Yeat'y 
Meetings, with minutes, or certificates, from the! 
respective Monthly Meetings, viz.: Nathan 
Sands and John Thorne, from New York ; Nath 
niel C. Crenshaw, from Virginia, and David Morga?, 
froma Tennessee. Our friend Anna Thornburg, from 
Indiana, was also present in the women’s meetit2 
anda certificate expressive of her prospect to atten! 
the Yeaily Meetings of New York and New Enz: 
land, was produced and read. Our friend Nathan 
Douglass, a minister from Maine, was likewise 
attendance, but his certificate was not read. 

After the usual preliminary business, on Secon! 
day morning, epistles, from the Yearly Meetings © 
New York, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, London, and 
Dublin, were read. The epistle from North Caro 
lina, though one was known to have been issued, 
had not come to hand. In those which were ™ 
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Meeting was affectionately entreated to resume its 


correspondence with the Yearly Meeting of New 
England. A committee, as usual, was separated to 
prepare essays of replies to these communications, 
including an epistle to North Carolina. 

The Clerk then informed the meeting that two 
communications from New England were on the 
table. After a pause, a proposition was made to 
read the epistle from the regular Yearly Meeting, 
which was followed by the expression of a corres- 
ponding sentiment from a considerable number of 
Friends, including some of the most experienced. 
But it was soon rendered evident that, to a large 
part of those present, this measure was not agreea- 
ble. Though the Meeting, in its collective capa- 
city, had no information, what were the contents of 
either of these communications, it appeared to be 
assumed that the “smaller body ’’ had returned a 
response to the document sent from this Yearly 
Meeting last year ; and the reading of their com- 
munication was strongly urged. As many Friends 
among us have always regarded that body as seceders 
from the Society of Friends, and the setting up of their 
Meeting, not only asa precedent “unsafe to be follow- 
ed in the organization of a Yearly Meeting,” but an 
obvious departure from the established order of 
Society, they considered it their duty to raise their 
voices in opposition to a procedure, which appeared 
to them a virtual recognition of this seceding body, 
as a Yearly Meeting of Friends. Although the 
question before the Meeting was understood to be 
one of vital importance, involving not only the wel- 
fare, but the stability of this Yearly Meeting, and 
Friends were, in consequence, deeply interested in 
the issue, the discussion was conducted with a 
degree of calmness and decorum, which no assem- 
bly, in which there was not a considerable share of 
religious influence and weight, could have main- 
tained. The case was at length postponed, no 
minute being required, with, perhaps, a general un- 
derstanding, chat the subject should be farther con- 
sidered next year. Under this conclusion the 
Meeting appeared quietly to settle, and an adjourn- 
ment took place in the usual manner. 

In the afternoon, the former clerk and assistant, 
William Evans and Samuel Hilles, were, in accord- 
ance with the proposal of the representatives, reap- 
pointed to their respective stations. The minutes of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, for the past year, were 
then read and approved. 

_ On Third day morning the usual course, the read- 
ing of the queries and answers, was pursued. The 
two sessions of that day were thus chiefly occupied 
with the consideration of the state of Society. The 
auswer respecting the decease of ministers and elders, 
served to show that several who were far advanced, 
had, within the period embraced in the report, been 
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m Baltimore and Indiana, our Yearly | removed from the militant church, and gathered to 


their everlasting rest. 

On the subject of spirituous liquor, forty-eight 
individuals, within the Yearly Meeting, were re- 
ported as sometimes using this article, as a drink, 
or giving it, for that purpose, to others. 

Quarterly and Monthly Meetings were again ad- 
vised to continue their labours for the extinction of 
this pernicious and dangerous practice throughout 
our borders, and to send up an account next year of 
the result of these efforts. 

The important subject of the education of youth 
also occupied the consideration of the Meeting ; and 
the subordinate meetings were requested to forward, 
next year, a more particular account of the condi- 
tion and character of the schools to which the child- 
ren of Friends are generally sent, than it has usually 
received for a few years past. 

On Fourth day morning, upon the opening of the 
Meeting, a member revived the subject of our cor- 
respondence with Friends of New England ; and as 
it was understood that those usually termed the 
‘smaller body,” had adopted a minute respecting 
the reception of the document sent to New England 
from our Meeting last year, the reading of that 
minute was proposed. But this measure, though 
strenuously advocated by several of its friends, evi- 
dently took a weaker hold on the Meeting than it 
did two days before. After nearly an hour spent in 
the discussion, the sentiment was advanced that our 
Meeting had issued a document last year expressive 
of its sense and judgment respecting the causes of 
difficulty in New England, and sent it to each of 
the bodies concerned ; that the object of this com- 
munication was the restoration of harmony among 
them ; and that having thus performed our duty, 
we ought to leave the matter with them. 

To many of those who approved of issuing the 
document in question, these considerations appeared 
well calculated to afford satisfaction; and to such 
as believed that our Meeting would have acted more 
wisely by withholding that communication, the 
proposal to proceed no further in the case, could 
scarcely fail to prove acceptable. The Meeting 
therefore quietly settled upon the course thus sug- 
gested. There is now nothing on our minutes, or 
in the final conclusion of the Meeting, which neces- 
sarily calls the subject up next year. 

The report of the Committee charged with the 
care of promoting the civilization of the Indians, on 
the Alleghany, was produced and read ; and the 
committee were encouraged to enter into a conside- 
ration whether any change can be advantageously 
made in the manner of assisting these interesting 
people, so as to promote, more effectually, their 
moral and reiigious improvement, and their acqui- 
sition of the arts and habits of civilized life, and to 
report, next year, the result of their considerations. 
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At 2 subsequent period in the Meeting, the report 
of the committee intrusted with the superintend- 
ence of the Boarding School at Westtown, was pro- 
duced, from which it appears that, during the year 
ending in the Tenth month last, 191 pupils received 
their instruction at that seminary. Some very con- 
siderable additions were made to the accommoda- 
tions of the girls; and preparations are making for 
the erection of a new house, contiguous to the old 
one occupied by the farmer and his family. A_be- 
lief is entertained that this important and interest- 
ing seminary, the result of so much labour and 
religious exercise, has been productive of incalcula- 
ble advantages to many of those who have partaken 
of its benefits and care; and that as it continues 
to be conducted with due regard to the object of its 
institution, and an eye to the guidance of best wis- 
dom, it will continue, under the divine blessing, a 
source of lasting advantage to the youth of the pre- 
sent and future generations. 

Two lively and instructive memorials respecting 
deceased ministers, the one from the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, for the southern district, 
concerning Margaret Hutchinson, and the other 
from Chester Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, rela- 
tive to Sarah Emlen, were read, and directed to be 
placed on record. 

After adopting epistles to the Yearly Meetings of 
New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Dublin,and London, the Meeting quietly closed 
after one sitting on Sixth day, the 19th of the month, 
to convene at the usual time next year, if the Lord 
permit. 


Prep, on Fourth day, the 10th inst., at the resi- 
dence of her son, Nathan Parker, Raysville, Indi- 
ana, of inflammatory rheumatism, Marrua, relict 
of Josiah Parker, a member of Spiceland Monthly 
Meeting, in the 82d year of her age. She filled the 
important station of Overseer, for a number of 
years, and was much endeared to a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. It is remarked of her 
that she had long been in the daily practice of read- 
ing portions of the Holy Scripture, and found com- 
fort therein. During her illness, she was enabled 
to put her trust in that arm which had hitherto 
sustained her through a long pilgrimage, and ex- 
pressed her resignation to the Divine will. 





On the 2d inst., at her residence in Guern- 
sey county, Ohio, Mary, widow of George Smith, 
a member of Flushing Monthly Meeting. They 
removed to the place of her late residence in 1812, 
being the first family of Friends in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1816, the meeting was settled at which 
this dear friend continued to be an exemplary at- 
tender, until within two or three years, during 
which she was mostly confined at home. Having 
earnestly endeavoured to do her day’s work in the 
day time, she has, we humbly trust, like a shock 
of corn fully ripe, been gathered to the Heavenly 
garner. 


—— At the residence of her son, Nathan C. Hoag, 


at Charlotte, Vt., on the 8th inst., HuLDan Hoag. 
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relict of our late beloved friend, Joseph Hoag, j, 
the 88th year of her age. This dear Friend was for 
| upward of fifty years a valued and useful membe; 
and minister of Monkton Particular Meeting. She 
with her husband, removed to this country while ;: 
was yet a wilderness, and being among the firs; 
Friends who settled here, an arduous portion of |g. 
bour in establishing meetings, settling difficulties 
and in the right maintenance of discipline, devolved 
upon them. She was a devoted labourer in he; 
Master’s vineyard, in whose service she travelled 
much abroad, and we have reason to believe that jy 
many instances, her labours were eminently blessed, 
She was remarkably gifted in alleviating the suffer. 
ings of the sick and afflicted, to whom she was fre. 
quently called to administer relief. For the last 
two years of her life, her mental faculties were much 
impaired, supposed to be occasioned by a slight 
stroke of paralysis, yet she gave abundant eyj- 
dence that the cause in which she so early enlisted, 
was still dear to her heart. Her last illness, though 
short, was at times attended with severe pain, 
through which she was remarkably supported ; and 
when in great distress, feelingly alluded to the suf- 
fering of the dear Redeemer on our account. She 
several times spoke of her departure as probably 
near, expressing a belief that preparation had not 
now to be made for that solemn event, and a desire 
that faith and patience might hold out to the end. 
During the last twenty-four hours before her decease, 
she was unable to speak, and her breathing was 
extremely difficult, but it was evident that her de- 
sire was mercifully granted ; and she quietly passed 
away, we reverently believe; to that mansion, where 
those who “turn many to righteousness, shall shine 
as the stars, for ever and ever.” 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee Room, 
Arch St., on Second day, 5th mo. 13th next, at 4 
o’clock, P. M. Cuarwes Ex.is, Sec’ry. 





WANTED.—A Female to teach a school of 
coloured children, in New Jersey, the present sum- 
mer. One who has had some experience in teach- 
ing, and feels interested for the elevation of this 
class, would be preferred. Enquire of Josiax 
Tatum, No. 50 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 





EUROPEAN OPINIONS ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Whilst the political communities of the old con- 
tinent.of Europe continue for the most part to toil 
for the solution of the great enigmas of the age, 
those of the New World, in the plenitude of 
freedom and of prosperity, are excited to an un- 
worthy pitch by questions that threaten to destroy 
the Federal Union of the North American com- 
monwealths, and have already given birth to dis- 
cussions to which it is not within the power of 
man to assign a limit or to give an answer. For, 
whereas in other countries modifications in the 
form of government or the distribution of society 
are the objects of popular agitation and political 
contrivance, the citizens of the United States are 
perplexed by an evil which no laws and no revo 
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n remove. In a word, Slavery is the 
aa their path, and threatens to divide the 
course of their vast and fortunate destinies. The 
Union has extended itself by enterprise and by 
conquest to the shores of the furthermost occean ; 
Slavery, tracking those conquests, claims admis- 
sion to its new realms; the nation pursues with 
unabated energy its prodigious course of pacific 

grandizement, but the diseased limb of the 
South views with jealousy and irritation that 

wth which she cannot rival, and attributes to 
the injustice of her confederates, results which 
spring directly and inevitably from her own social 
condition. The demand of the State of California 
to be admitted into the Union, has brought the 
controversy to an issue, and the discoveries of 
gold in that region have contributed, by attract: 
ing a forced population to those shores, to accel- 
erate the decision of a dispute long held to be the 
most fatal to the security of the Union. 

The North has by its natural growth acquired 
a constant augmentation of that political ascend- 
ancy of which Mr. Calhoun and the South com- 
plain. But the fact is inherent, not in the poli- 
tical institutions of the Union, but in the social 
condition of the States themselves; and the in- 
justice or inequality against which Mr. Calhoun 
protests is the direct consequence of that very 
state of things which he attempts to perpetuate 
and extend. The North has gone on with gigantic 
strides to cross the Rocky Mountains and subdue 
the prairies of the West; the South has infinitely 
less force to multiply itself, to expand, to increase. 
But the reason is clear; the institutions of the 
North tend to this rapid and audacious progress, 
those of the South clog even the natural progress 
of society. In the North labour is honoured, and 
every man is the chief workman in the fabric of 
his independence—in the South it is servile, and 
possession of other beings alone commands the 
cultivation of the soil. Towards the North a 
ceascless stream of emigration from European 
nations swells the population with fresh effects— 
but the brilliant regions of the South tempt no 
ho. emigrant to their tropical soil. In the 

rth, the land is the prize and the means of la- 
bour; in the South land is useful only to the 
slaveholder. The North presents all the condi- 
tions favourable to the increase of native popula- 
anon the South, population iamadoake hele 
are , and one-fourth of it consists, not of citizens 

ut of slaves, and political power follows the same 
cs The one is the living incarnation of a prin- 
que —n growth—the other of a principle 
Ar. é freedom of the North seeks to ex- 

tend itself to new commonwealths and to multipl 
conmeeents States—the slavery of the South 
clings to the old States, and views with jealousy 

the rise of powers which divide or lessen it 

re in the Union. The social cuudiildnial 
incu os invigorates man for energe- 
dequy ante : at of the South enervates and 
m the one aspires to complete indi- 
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vidual freedom, the other is sometimes compelled 
to sacrifice freedom itself to security and precau- 
tions; the men of the North live in jealous inde- 
pendence of any interference of government in 
their public affairs—those of the South are daily 
reminded that the authority of stringent laws and 
a vigorous government are needed to preserve 
them from the worst calamities of social war. 
These causes are amply sufficient to determine the 
inequality of the two sections of the Union, and 
it is by the immutable laws of human nature that 
the one flourishes in unbounded luxuriance, whilst 
the other is crippled by the elements of its own 
existence. 

Mr. Calhoun would remedy the evils or the in- 
justice of which he complains, by severing the ties 
which are already impaired, and by withdrawing 
from the present Confederation, unless it concedes 
an equal range to all the pretensions of the South. 
But to this solution of the difficulty a paramount 
contradiction opposes itself. If the South is al- 
ready too weak to obtain from Congress a due 
recognition of what she terms her legal rights upon 
the footing of the Constitution, how shall she ex- 
pect to extort from her more powerful rival fair 
conditions of separation? Who shall determine 
the limits of her jurisdiction over those territories 
where the mere approach of her servile institu- 
tions is instinctively repelled ? Who shall protect 
even her own rights and her own independence 
against a superior antagonist, as long as she is 
weakened to the core by her black population ? 
It is clear that if the question ever reached this 
fatal extremity, the force of the North, and not 
the protestations of the South, would dictate the 
conditions; and though a struggle might ensue, 
the same power whose ascendancy calls forth this 
resistance would find means to enforce that as- 
cendancy against the assailants of the Constitu- 
tion, and that a contest which Mr. Calhoun com- 
pares to the War of Independence, might end 
with greater probability in the subjugation of the 
feebler party. These considerations cannot fail 
to strike the statesmen and the people of the 
United States; and professing as we do an inter- 
est in their welfare, second only to that which we 
feel in the welfare of the British empire, we con- 
fidently hope that no divisions of interest or 
opinion, between North and South, will ever reach 
the disastrous consummation of the dissolution of 
the Union.— London Times. 





LETTER FROM JAMAICA. 
Kingston, Feb. 1st., 1850. 


It will be sixteen years next August since sla- 
very was abolished on this island, and the appren- 
ticeship system, which took its place, was abolished 
four ycars later. Since that period, the laws have 
recognized no distinction of colour among the in- 
habitants. The black people have enjoyed the 
same political privileges as the whites, and with 
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them liave shared the honours and the patronage 
of the mother country and the local governments. 

The effect of this policy upon the people of 
colour may be partially anticipated; but one ac- 
customed to the proscribed condition of the free 
blacks in the United States, will constantly be 
startled at the diminished importance attached 
here to the matter of complexion. 

Public opinion docs not recognize any social 
distinctions based exclusively upon colour. The 
wife of the present mayor of Kingston is a 
“brown” woman—that is the name given to all 
the intermediate shades between a decided white 
and decided black complexion—so also is the wife 
of the receiver-general himself, one of the most 
exalted public functionaries on the island. 

One of the most distinguished barristers on the 
island is a coloured man, who was educated at an 
English university, and sate his terms at Lincoln’s 
Inn, as must all barristers who wish to practice 
here ; the judicial authorities of the island having 
no power to admit any one to practise the law in 
any of its departments. ‘This is a cireumstance, 
by the way, which has given to Jamaica a bar of 
rare culture and talent. 

It so happened that the Surry Assize was sit- 
ting in Kingston when I arrived, Sir Joshua Rowe 
presiding. I availed myself of the courtesy of a 
professional friend, and accompanied him one day 
to the court, while in session. Though the room 
contained a crowd of people, there did not appear 
to be twenty white persons among them, the court 
and bar inclusive. Two coloured lawyers were 
sitting at the barrister’s table, and the jury-box 
was occupied by twelve men, all but three of 
whom were coloured. Two witnesses were ex- 
amined before I left the room, both of whom were 
coloured, and both police officers. All the officers 
of the court, except the clerk, were coloured. I 
was assured that seven tenths of the whole police 
force of the island, amounting to about eight 
hundred men, are coloured. Judging from the 
proportion that fell under my observation, this 
estimate cannot be far from correct. But what 
will the southern readers of the Evening Post 
say, when I add, that in the legislative assembly 
of Jamaica, composed of fifty-six or fifty-seven 
British subjects, some ten or a dozen are coloured 
men? Nay more, the public printers of the le- 
gislature, Messrs. Jordon and Osborn, are both 
coloured men, and are likewise editors of the 
leading government paper, the Kingston Journal. 

It was my privilege the other day to make the 
acquaintance of one of the most highly cultivated 
men I ever met, upon whose complexion the ac- 
cident of birth had left a tinge which betrayed 
the African bar on his escuteheon. He isa man, 
about forty-five years of age, I judged, and was 
educated in one of the English universities, where 
he enjoyed every advantage which wealth could 
procure for his improvement. His appearance 
and address both indicate superior refinement. 
He enjoys an enviable reputation as a naturalist, 
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and has published a volume on the birds of Jp. 
maica, illustrated by his own pencil, which dis. 
plays both literary and scientific merit of a high 
order. He is one of the stipendiary magistrates 
of the island upon a salary of £500 sterling per 
annum. 

Mr. Hill—for there can be no impropriety in 
my mentioning a name which its owner has made 
so honourable—stated to mc an extraordinary fact 
in the cultivation of the pimento, which is worth 
repeating, and lest no more favourable opportunity 
may occur, I will mention it here. 

The island of Jamaica furnishes nine tenths of 
all the pimento that is the subject of commerce 
throughout the world. And yet, Mr. Hill says, 
that there is not a pimento walk on the island 
which has been cultivated from seed planted by 
human hands. On the contrary, all the seed jg 
scattered about with the rejectamenta of the birds, 
and when it comes up, the bushes and shrubbery 
by which it happens to be surrounded, are cut 
away from around it, and thus the pimento walk 
is laid out. The same thing, he said, was true 
of the guava. He intimated an impression that 
a proper analysis of the soil in which the seed 
germinated would probably reveal the secret, 
hitherto inviolate, by the aid of which the pimento 
could be cultivated like other fruit from the seed. 

This statement becomes the more astonishing 
when the fact is considered that Jamaica has ex- 
ported over three millions of pounds of this spice 
in a single year. 

It is the policy of the present administration, 
both in Downing street and Spanishtown, to pro- 
mote intercourse in every possible way between 
the different races of Jamaica, and throughout 
the British West India Islands; and to this end 
the coloured people are familiarized as rapidly as 
possible with the political duties of the citizens— 
as John Bull understands them. They have 
certainly a fair share of the public patronage; 
indeed, they are esteemed the favorites of the 
government ; there are one or two black regiments 
here constantly under pay; they furnish nine- 
tenths of the officers of the penitentiaries, and, as 
I have before said, almost the entire police force 
of the island, and ultimately, I have reason to be- 
lieve, it is the expectation of the home govern- 
ment that these islands, without changing their 
colonial relations, will be substantially abandoned 
by the white population, and their local interests 
left to the exclusive management of the people of 
colour. 

While the entente cordiale between the whites 
and the coloured people is apparently strengthen- 
ing daily, a very different state of feeling exists 
between the negroes or Africans, and the browns. 
The latter shun all connection by marriage with 
the former, and can experience no more unpat- 
donable insult than to be classified with them 1 
any way. Colour, with them, in a measure, 
marks rank, and they have the same fear of be- 
ing confounded with what they deem an inferior 
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en 
caste, that is so often exhibited by vulgar people, 
who have no ascertained or fixed social position. 

It was in consequence of this state of feeling, 
which I have described, that Soulouque, the Em- 
peror of Hayti, who is utterly black, recently 
commenced his terrible system of persecution 
against the browns. U pon the pretence that they 
were conspiring against his government, or con- 
templated other capital offences, he issued war- 
rants for the arrest of all the prominent brown 
men within the empire. They were obliged to 
abscond, precipitately, to save their lives. Many 
of them took refuge in Jamaica. 

I visited one who cultivates a small plantation 
of about twenty acres, near Kingston. Nothing 
about him but his complexion and his hair indi- 
cated African blood. He had a fine intelligent 
countenance, and good address. His grounds 
were under admirable culture, and displayed skill, 
industry and thrift. His tobacco beds were his 
pride, but around them the rarest tropical fruits 
and vegetables to be found upon the island were 
grown in luxuriant perfection. He had been 
stripped of most of his property by the emperor, 
but he was living here in apparent comfort and 
respectability. Upon the walls of the room into 
which my companion and myself were shown, 
were suspended two portraits, one of his wife and 
the other of his daughter, who, he informed me, 
is now in Paris, at school. If the likeness be 
correct, the original must be exceedingly beauti- 
ful. The paintings were both of superior merit 
as works of art. 

His wife had not been permitted by the em- 
peror to join him, nor did he enjoy very frequent 
opportunities of hearing from her. He alluded 
to his domestic sorrows with great feeling, but, 
with a Frenchman’s hopefulness, he looked for a 
time when justize should be done to him, and to 


the tyrant through whom he suffered.—JNV. Y. 
Evening Post. 





CHLOROFORM. 


We observe it stated that chloroform has been 
employed in Edinburgh, in 80,000 to 100,000 
cases, without a single accident or bad effect of any 
kind traceable to its use. Mr. Carmichael, a 
surgeon of that city, commenting on the fact, 
says—“ Would 80,000, or 100,000 full doses of 
plum, or antimony, or Epsom salts, or any other 
potent medicine, have been followed with as great 
impunity?” Chloroform is now habitually used 
in Edinburgh in all kinds of surgical operations, 
down to tooth-drawing. It saves many lives 
which otherwise would sink under the nervous 
shock which is experienced from a severe opera- 
tion unde 


rgone in a state of consciousness.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 





BENEFIT OF FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 


_ Professor Hamilton, of Nashville University, 
in Tennessee, relates that when, several years 















day on the Sabbath. 
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ago, he was teaching in New Jersey, he was re- 
quested to act as Librarian in a Sabbath School. 
He did so; and for the purpose of enlarging the 
library, he drew up a paper, and carried it to the 
people for contributions. 
cents, some fifty cents, and some a dollar, till he 
came to the house of a rich, “ learned man,”’ that 


never went to meeting, and did not believe in 
the Bible. 


Some gave twenty-five 


S) 


Prof. H. being a very polite man, went in and 


explained the object to this unbeliever. 


‘‘ Put me down ten dollars,”’ said he. 
Prof. H. was quite surprised. “It benefits 


me ten dollars a year,” he added, “and 1 am 


willing to pay a.” 

Prof. H. was astonished. At length he said, 
“ How can the Sabbath-school benefit you so 
much, when you never go near it ?”’ 

“Why, before the Sabbath-school began,” 
said the unbeliever, ‘‘ the boys disturbed me all 
They were out of their 
day school, and while their parents were at meet- 
ing, many of the boys were in the streets, play- 
ing, laughing or cursing, making so much noise 
that I could neither read nor study. Sunday was 
a noisy day. But the boys now get their lessons, 


go to their Sunday-school, and then bring home 


interesting books or papers to read, so that they 
never think of play. The Sunday-school has 
made it so. The Sabbath is still and quiet.— 
The change is worth ten dollars a year to me, 
and I will give that sum every year if you will 
keep the school going.”’—S. S. Journal. 





AN AMERICAN’S ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO A 
LONDON ** RAGGED SCHOOL.” 


The following narrative of a visit to the Ragged 
School, situated in King Edward street, Mile 
End, New Town, is extracted from Burritt’s 
Christian Citizen. 

There are in this city (London) fifty ragged 
schools, and the supervisor of them all, called 
upon me the other First day evening to ask me to 
go with him and see the King Edward street 
School, as it was composed, he said, of the most 
wretched children in London. 

It was about seven o’clock when we approached 
the school-room, and we found nearly a hundred 
boys and girls standing about the door trying to 
get in, but they could not. I asked the super- 
visor the reason of this, and he said that already 
they had as many scholars inside as they could 
take care of, and that no more would probably be 
admitted until more voluntary teachers came ip. 
We found that we could not get in by that door, 
so we went round by the teacher’s private door, 
but some of the boys scented out our purpose and 
followed us, hoping to squeeze in by the side of 
us into the room. So to deceive them we were 
obliged to walk off as if we had given up the idea 
of going in, and after a short walk we came back 
through a dark alley and gained an eutrance.— 
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There were 210 children and 29 teachers present. 
It was their Sunday-school evening, and those 
that could read, were reading their Bible, and 
the rest were learning. Such poverty I never 
saw before. We talk in America of poor chil- 
dren, but we don’t know what poverty is. A 
great many of these children work every day in 
the weck, and on Sunday they come here to 
learn to read the Testament. The superintendent 
said no more children could be admitted. It was 
a sad thought that a hundred boys and girls 
should beg admittance in vain to a school-room ! 
There they stood in the rain and mud trying to 
be let in. Finally they grew impatient, and I 
heard them shouting, “ Let’s break the doorin !— 
let’s break the door in!’ And they did break 
the door in, and came pouring in torrents upon 
us. The superintendent shouted for the teachers, 
and they commenced putting them out—kindly 
and yet by force. Then twoor three sturdy fellows 
closed the door up and fastened it. It was not 
long before a knocking was heard at the private 
door, and a few more teachers came in. Then the 
question was how to let in a few more boys without 
letting them all in. It was resolved to call a 
policeman. In he came with his loaded cane 
and leathern cap and unfastened the door and 
admitted 20 more, when it was closed again. It 
would be a singular sight, I think, in New Eng- 
land to have a police officer employed to keep 
boys out of the school-rooms—he would be rather 
more likely to be employed ingetling themin! I 
then went round trying to find out how many of 
those present could read, and found that 40 of 


the 210 could do so, and no more. Presently 
two of the boys got to fighting, and I sat down 


between them and asked them their occupations. 
One was a spinner, and the other worked in a 
stable from five in the morning to ten at night 
every day except Sundays. He could almost 
read, and wished to learn te write. He had no 
books, and would be very glad if he only had one. 
I had brought with me a few little ones and told 
him I would give him one. His eyes sparkled 
with delight when I told him this, and he held 
out his hand for one, but the other boys learning 
that I had books, set up a great cry for them, and | 
could not give the poor little boy one, for I had 
not enough for all. After a while I found a 
chance to put one into his pocket unobserved by 
therest. A flock of the little “ shavers” gathered 
around, and I asked them if they had ever heard 
of America. They all of them had, and I asked 
them how far it was. One said 1000 miles, an- 
other 2000, while a third said 3000. I told 
him he was right. I wish you could have seen 
him as he proudly said “ J answered right—I 
Llong to the Bible class!” Then I asked them 
what sort of people lived there. They had quite 
a discussion upon the subject, and came to the 
conclusion that they were savages! Should you 
like to see a person, asked I, who was born in 
America? They all answered “yes.” “ Well, 
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then,” said I, “ I was born in America, and caro 
from there only a month ego!” They all looked 
at me with wonderment pictured in their fags 
and were silent. Finally the little fellow wh, 
knew how far off America was, began to glance 
up and down my person, as I would at a man from 
the moon, and said, “ guess you are the smartest 
chap they’ve got there!” No, I told him, [ 
wasnt a “priming,” to some I had left. The 

then wanted ime to tell them abcut America — 
And I did tell them about snow-storms, sleigh. 
rides, hills and-rivers. And when I came to tel! 
them of our Yankee children reading of a win. 
ter’s night by a blazing log fire, their faces grew 
sad, and they said, “we have’nt any books to 
read, if we had a log fire.” My heart pitied 
these poor things, and I pledged them that 
school of my acquaintance would give them 
books, and the steamer that bears you this letter, 
bears one also to a Sabbath-school in Connecticut 
that will, I know, be willing to give a few dimes 
for these poverty stricken beings.—S. S. Jour. 





CARE FOR THE PERISHING. 


What has been done in Germany is scarcely 
known in the rest of Europe. Some have for. 
saken all other occupations to exercise the office 
of nursing and educating, in the principles of 
Christ, the orphans and foundlings, of attending 
at the beds of the sick and dying, of visiting the 
hovels of the poor, the refuges of the mendicant, 
the cell of the prisoner ; whilst others have formed 
themselves into voluntary associations of visitors, 
comforters, and helpers, in order to bear the glad 
tidings of God's everlasting love to the souls that 
most need this greatest of consolations. Not only 
the clergy, but the laity of different grades, in- 
cluding the highest nobility, have put forth their 
energies in this blessed work ; and even the king 
himself has come forth to be a nursing father and 
the queen to be a nursing mother. Witness that 
noble institution for Deaconesses at Kaiserworth 
on the Rhine, founded by Fliedner in 1836, the 
object of which is to train efficient sick nurses, 
who receive their education in the hospital con- 
nected with it, the presiding matron being the 
wife of the pastor Fliedner, the pastor superin- 
tending their spiritual instruction, whilst theo- 
retical and practical advice in the care of the sick 
is given by the physician, Dr. Thoenissen. To 
this establishment bas been granted the privilege 
of free postage; and the necessary buildings 
have been purchased or erected by means of a 
loan of money, without interest, advanced by the 
King of Prussia. The impulse thus given has 
been spread, and numerous similar institutions 
have arisen in Germany, in Switzerland, in 
France, in Holland, and in England. Look, too, 
at the self-denying labors of Falk, formerly a di- 
plomatic councillor at Weimar, who, suffering from 
the calamities of war, and the subsequent loss 
of four of his own children, devoted his life 
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i ers to succour the poor and afflicted, 
pe py 8 nem of reclaiming multitudes of 
val persons who were partly orphaned, partly 
servapteds in consequence of the war, and grow- 
ing up in every kind of vice. The Counts von 
der Recke, and their philanthropic institution in 
the old Trappist monastery of Dusselthal, are 
better known in England. The establishment at 
Beuggen for educating schoolmasters for the 
poor, and providing an asylum for outcast chil- 
dren, to which the Grand Duke of Baden assign- 
ed the castle of Beuggen, received its first impulse 
from the sight of the misery occasioned by the 
war in the years 1815—1817. To these may be 
added many institutions of a kindred character 
that may be named, but we will only specify two 
others, namely, the “ Rauke Taus,” at Horn 
near Hamburg, and the “ Mutter-Haus”’ at Ber- 
lin. The latter is similar to that of Fliedner, 
and has been founded, fostered, and endowed 
with royal munificence by the King of Prussia. 
The Baroness Ranzau, a lady of one of the first 
noble families in the country, of great accom- 
plishments, and about thirty-four years of age, 
who had come to the determination of consecra- 
ting her whole life to the arduous duty of minis- 
tering to the sick and needy, has undertaken the 
office of presiding matron. Before entering upon 
the duties of her office, the king and queen sent 
her, accompanied by a high functionary of the 
department for ecclesiastical affairs, through all 
parts of Europe in which she was likely to gain 
information on the subject of the charge she had 
undertaken.—S. §. Journal. 





MINNESOTA. 


As this newly organized territory is but im- 
perfectly known to many of our readers, a few 
particulars of its leading features will doubtless 
prove acceptable. Minnesota is about four times 
the extent of Ohio, and reaches 675 miles from 
8. E. to N. W., and lies between N. lat. 42 deg. 
30 min. and 49 deg. The centre of the territory 
is about 1200 miles in a direct line from either 
ocean, 1000 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
800 from Hudson’s Bay. It is chiefly a rolling 
country, well watered with rivers and lakes, and 
the highest hill does not exceed 2000 feet above 
the sea, and 1000 feet above the surrounding 
country. The capital, St. Paul, is fifteen miles 
by water and nine miles by land, below the Falls | 
of St. Anthony, and the river is navigable to the 
Falls for steamers of considerable burthen. St. 
Paul contains about 1200 inhabitants, and several 
large hotels, and the new town of St. Anthony 
at the Falls, about 900. There is also a town 
named Stillwater, on the St. Croix River, eighteen 
miles from St. Paul with 900 people, hotels and | 
saw mills. The Marine Mills, Point Douglass, 
Mendota or St. Peter’s, and the Falls of St. Croix, | 
are flourishing villages. Day laborers obtain $20 | 
® month, and mechanics $1 75 to $2 per day. | 
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The public lands may be taken up at $1 25 per 
acre. The total number of Indians is 27,000, 
and there is a strong military post at Fort Snel- 
ling on the Mississippi. The whole number of 
white inhabitants in the territory is about 5000. 
The distance from New York to St. Paul, by Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Chicago and Galena, 1537 miles— 
by the Ohio and Mississippi, St. Louis, ¢ 
miles. The land of Minnesota is very productive. 
One hundred and seventy miles of the Northern 
boundary, is along the shore of Lake Superior.— 
Jour. of Com. 





AN IMPROVEMENT IN LITHOGRAPHING. 

Any thing new in the fine arts is usually hailed: 
with pleasure, and when combined with the ad- 
vantage which real improvements ought to give,— 
that of multiplying the facilities that place them 
within the reach of the less wealthy,—it is the 
more worthy of consideration. That copics of 
the finest steel engravings should be produced 
so exactly similar to the original that the engraver 
himself cannot detect the difference, is somewhat 
surprising. We have seen such transfers made. 
The impression is taken on chemically prepared 
paper from the steel plate. This paper is then 
placed on the stone that has first been cleaned, 
and then is passed through the press. When the 
paper is removed from the face of the stone by 
water and a sponge, the reverse of the impres- 
sion is seen: this is then etched in, after which 
the ink is applied, and impressions may be taken, 
to the number usually, of 3,000. Nor is this the 
greatest wonder. An impression has been taken on 
the stone from a print without injuring or defacing 
that print, and then others again from the stone. 
Whether this invention may not be used for mis- 
chief, we will not say. It certainly has one ex- 
cellence, that copies of the best engravings may 
be furnished at a very cheap rate. 

Mr. Ackerman, now of No. 20 Fulton street, 
is the proprietor of the establishment where this 
work is done. Mr. Lang, a lithographer, origin- 
ally from Glasgow, Scotland, is the foreman, who 
possesses the secret of the operation. Mr. Ack- 
erman is now executing several large contracts 
for government, which he has lately received. 
He has about 40 presses constantly at work, and 
intends soon to remove to the building at the 
corner of Broadway and White street, where he 
will have more room and better accommodations. — 


Ibid. 





COST OF LIFE AND MONEY. 

A correspondent of a Foreign Journal has 
made a calculation that during the year 1849 
111,000 men were kilied, and 1,832,000 franes 
were expended in the effort to restore the peace 
of Europe. The war of Naples cost 23,000 lives ; 
the troubles in Rome, 8,000—the war of Hun- 
gary 42,000—and the struggle for Italian Inde- 
pendence $31,000. The cost to France was 429,- 
000,000 francs, to Austria 627,000,000, to Rus- 
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sia 503,000,000, to Naples 81,000,000, to Pied- 
mont 150,000,000. The catalogue is a fearful 
one, and yet it is but a single page in the bloody 
history of war. 





THE USES OF CHARCOAL. 


It will be seen by the following, which we copy 
from a Wisconsin paper, that a charcoal road has 
been constructed in the West, at a very cheap 


rate, and with advantage of a very decided cha- | tion in the political circles. 


racter. 


GRAFTON, March 25, 1850. 
H. Lymon—Y ours of the 20th, was received 


Saturday before the 23d. I have made inquiries 
of some of the principal men interested in the | 


Grafton and Port Ulio Coal Road. Our road is 
not such a road as they intended to make. There 
is not more than six inches of coal in the centre; 
but this road of ours is the best road in this coun- 
ty. In the spring of the year when the ground 
is full of water and ten hundred a load for a 
good team on common turnpikes, this coal road 
is as solid and hard as a rock—forty hundred on 
a wagon, will not cut into the road more than half 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


The Steamship America, which sailed from Liy. 
erpool on the 6th inst., arrived at Halifax on 4), 
night of the 18th. Her intelligence is of Course ty 
weeks later than that of previous arrivals, The om 
formation from the continent of Europe, is of », 
great interest. In England there has been a rise ™ 
the price of American cotton ; and in that of fipy, 
and Indian corn. The question between protection 
an free trade appears to be exciting unusual atten. 
The trade, in the many 
facturing districts of England, is said to be , 
dull; and the manufacturers and spinners are work. 
ing their mills during only a part of their time. 


l- 
ather 


The difficulty with Greece, which was suppose! 
to have been nearly removed, is reported to be sijj| 
unsettled. 


Among the articles of trade in the English mar. 
ket, we note the Silver Lake ice from Boston, which 
is in great demand among the wealthy inhabitants 
of London, notwithstanding the much inferior cox 
of the Norway and English ices. The English 
Queen, who is said to use the American ice, proba- 
bly enjoys a luxury which the table of Solomon 
never exhibited. 


The two Houses of Congress have made but little 


an inch, and in the summer season it is dry but progress in the business of legislation. The question 


not very dusty; and the amount of the business | of admitting California, remained in suspense when 


is, a coal road is the best and most durable road 
that can be made, and requires the least repairs 
after the grading is done. $700 per mile through 
a country where the timber is good for coaling, 


will build a road, 16 feet wide, with one foot of 
coal in the centre sloping each way to the ditch, | 
and $1,000 for a road of the same width and 18 | 


inches of coal in the centre. One foot of coal on 
low wet land, makes a good and substantial road. 
The ditches should be deep enough and cut in 
such a direction as will take the water off and not 
flow the track. 
your inquiries. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow! 
Give me the man who’ll say, 
That when a good deed’s to be done, 
Let’s do the deed to-day. 
We may all command the present 
If we act and never wait; 
But repentance is the phantom 
Of the past, that comes too late! 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow! 
There’s much to do to-day, 
That can never be accomplished 

If we throw the hours away ; 
Every moment has its duty— 

Who the future can foretell ? 
Then why put off till to-morrow 

What to-day can do so well ? 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow ! 
If we look upon the past, 
How much that we have left to do 
We cannot do at last! 
To-day ! it is the only time 
For all on this frail earth; 
It takes an age to form a life, 
A moment gives it birth. 


our paper went to press. Some of the Southern pa- 
pers report that “General P. Briscoe has gone to 
California with probably the largest slave force, 
that has ever been taken there by one owner. ’— 
| ‘This movement would appear to have been taken 
| upon the presumption, that the constitution of Cali- 
fornia can be of no force until the State shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union. It remains to be seen 
whether slavery can be thus introduced into that 
country. 


Recent notices from Washington, state that a 
| treaty with Great Britain, for the settlement of the 


I believe I have answered all of | embarrassing questions respecting Central America, 


was signed on the 20th inst., by Sir Henry Bulwer 
and the Secretary of State. This treaty and the 
correspondence connected with it will probably be 
laid before the Senate in a few days. The outlines 
are reported to be: That it secures the construction 
of a ship canal, between the Atlantic and Paciiic 
oceans ; a measure which must give a new current 
to the trade of the East. That Great Britain shall 
not occupy, colonize, or exercise jurisdiction in any 
part of Central America. That all nations that de- 
sire to use this canal, shall pay equal tolls, and be 
invited to unite in the guaranty of protection one 
against another. This treaty is intended ta promote 
the great objects of commerce and civilization, 
and to cut off the thousand miles of dangerous 
navigation. If this canal should be successfully 
constructed, it may be reasonably hoped to form 4 
new and powerful bond of brotherhood between the 
maritime nations of Europe and America, by means 
of a common interest. 


In the Legislature of Pennsylvania, the bill for 
repealing part of the law of 1847 for the prevention 
of kidnapping, &c., which passed the House 0! 
Representatives, on the 8th instant, was reported to 
the Senate, on the 18th, by the committee to whom 
it had been referred, with a recommendation that 

| the bill should be negatived. 





